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the peculiar and distinctive qualities of these substantives has,
by their epithets constructed from passive participles, been
concentrated and indelibly stamped upon them. Again, in the
Ode on Melancholy, Keats does not now write "globe-like
peonies." He goes farther, and calls the peonies "glob&i," and
the hand is almost cupping the peony, compressing it further to
fit its "globed" roundness. Similarly, this "miser of sound and
syllable," who sought to "load every rift . . . with ore," altered
"Cooling an age . . ." to

Cool'd a long age in the deep-delv&d earth.

The "draught of vintage" is, in this revision, no longer an
actively performing subject: it has become the recipient of that
action, and coolness has been concentrated within it.

"Poesy/1 Keats had long since written in Sleep and Poetry, is

the supreme of power;
'Tis might half slumb'ring on its own right arm (236-237).

It was this highly dynamic power, caught momentarily in repose,
and constrained and imprisoned still further in the bonds of art,
which Keats now sought above all else to attain. For however
impassioned may be the intensity of epithet and image in the
odes, and however rich and heavy the music with which they
are fraught, the form of the odes is one of strict sobriety and of
a classical restraint. Such a restraint, with its resultant heighten-
ing of density, is unquestionably owing in some degree to the
stanzaic structure, the contribution of which is well illustrated
by the Ode on a Grecian Urn. For the Grecian Urn possesses a
quiet and constrained composure hardly equalled by the other
odes of this month and perhaps even unsurpassed by the ode
To Autumn of the following September. Yet its diction is less
consonantal; its excessive employment of spondees is rivalled
by the Ode on Melancholy; accented sonorous vowels and epithets
constructed from the passive verb are less common than in some
of the other odes. Its verbs, moreover, are active rather than
passive: "What struggle to escape?"; "Therefore, ye soft pipes,
play on"; "Though winning near the goal"; "Forever piping
songs forever new",; "forever panting*'; "Who are these coming
to the sacrifice ?" Yet there is a severe repose about the Ode on a